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ABSTRACT 

This bookletp'the first dn a series, reports the 
results of a year-long research project conducted in an experimental 
school* associated with the Learning Reseiarch ■ and Development Center, 
University of Pittsburgh. Using av yariety of techniques, drawn from 
anthropology and psychology, the inv'estigator elicited a cognitive 
map of school .activities, from intermediate grade pupils. This 
taxonomy of activities was then used to describe the school from the 
pupils* point of view. The taxonomy was refined and validated through 
the use of a similarities judgment instrument, and several analytical 
schemes were applied to this data. Finally, the interraediate grade 
pupils were eaqh observed in a!' variety of school setmngs, and their 
behavior was coded on a scale thai^ was derived from tiie activities 
taxonomy. The results. of this observation scale are presented and 
discussed in terms o^ the relative frequencies of the activities over 
settings and over pupils. The summary lists five conclusions: (1) it 
\s indeed possible to study a school anthropologically; (2) by 
focusing on beliefs or what is in peoples heads it is also possible 
to obtain a reasonable picture of the culture of interest; (3) while 
elementary school students think as a group, t*heir behavior ' does not , 
always confofTn to the group behavior; (4) open-ended, loosely 
structured int^erviews with a few individuals can indeed provide 
cultural information about a group; and (5) our collective ignorance 
of schools is such that it is possible for a researcher to enter a 
school with a very open agenda and come out with some discoveries. 
(Author/DMT) 
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Abstract 



This paper, the first ir; a series, reports the results of a 
year- long research project conducted in an experimental school 
associated with the Learning Research and Development Center, 
University of Pittsburgh. Using a variety of techniques drawn 
from anthropology and psychology, the inve Sct^i gator elicited a 
cognitive map of school activities from intermediate grade 
pupils. This taxonomy of activities w^as then used to describe 
the school from the pupils' point of view. The taxonomy was 
refined and validated through the use of a similarities judg- 
ment instrument, and several^ analytical schemes were applied 
to this data. Finally, the intermediate grade pupils were 



each observed Tn a variety of school settings, and their behav- 
ior was coded on a scale which ^as derived from the activities 
taxonomy. The results of this observation scale are presented 
aofcl di,scussed in terms of the relative frequencies of the 
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^tivities over settings and over pupils. 
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Behavior depends on the Image 

. . , Kenneth Boulding, The Image 

/ . 




The research project described in this a'nd subsequent r^ 
ports began as an attempt to understand and describe anthro- 
pologically an experimental^ (or, developmental) school. V This 
school is a medium-sized, suburban elementary schocfl located 
"near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. For convenience, this^^hool- 
will be called Longbranch.^ Longbranch is, in many respects, 
a typical elementary school. The population of pupils is drawn 
from a single community and is composed of white children from 
predominantly middle-class families. There are two classes at 



^In most LRDC publications, Longbranch is referred to as 
a developmental school. Deve lopment'al has the partial conno- 
tation that the pupils are somehow abnormal and that the school 
is tryjUig to "help" them to develop. Experimental conveys 
exactly. the atmosphere of closely monitored change, the testing 
of ideas, and investment for the good of a group larger than 
the resident population, etc., which is characteristic of Long- 
branch. 

^To insure their anonymity, Actors in the school are eith^^^^ 
not mentioned by name or are given pseudonyms. Longbranch is a 
pseudonym. 
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each grade level from kindergarten t^^rough grade 5. The school 
IS admirnstered and staffed in the customary manner. Other 
normal features of this sohool will emerge in the course of my 
description. 

In other respects, Longbranch is far from typical because 
It has had a close relationship, singe its founding ten years 
ago, with the Learning Research and Devel^opment Center MLrdC) 
at the Universibi^ of Pittsburgh. The Center has developed and 
implemented in tlfiis school a number of innovative instructional 
programs, including individualized curricula' in reading, math, 
and spelling; computer'-assi^J^d instruction; a-n Indiv.idua^i zed 
Science lab; and a sel f-manag^rtieht system that gives students 
considerable freedom ih planning the course of their day at 
school. Longbranch, then, is here considered as a member of 
the species exr^^rinpnti' 3-'hoc''8 and, more particularly, as a 
school in which the phrase : r li v : iu: ^ - n.^ ! -instrui-tiori charac- 
terizes both the philosophy and means of its operation.' 

Anthropology in an Experimental School 

To study any living community anthropologically implies 
at least two things. First, it implies the use of a method 
commonly called fieldwork. As a method, fieldwork is charac- 
terized by the researcher remaining ijji close contact with the 
people under investigation, even if he resorts to instruments 
to gather and analyze the data. It is also characteristic of 



*for a more extended description of the theory and prac- 
tice of individualized instruction, see Glaser (in press). 
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fteL.iwork that the invo:,t icjat.or is foreign to the ^roup he is 
studying. As an adult in a child-centered society, the |ield- 
worker in a school indeed a foreigner. 

A second impli^ tion of an anthropological approach is a 
theoretical concern dommited by the construct 'u'*^r, . There 
is little agreement, however, among anthropologists on a defi- 
niticftl of culture. Spradley^l972) offers an excellent short 
review :>! Jefinitions of culture up* to the present time. Two 
kinds of definitions reflect c\irrent attempts by several schol- 
ars to retain the culture construct in the f'ace of pl^=«^istic, 
r'l'j 1 1 1 -cu 1 tu r a 1 societies: 

The "behavioral definition" focuses upon observable 
patterns of behavior within some social group. . . . 
The "cognitive definition," on the other hand, ex- 
cludes behavior and restricts the culture concept 
to ideas, beliefs and knowledge. (Spradley, 1972, 
p. 6) 

FVom my vantage point, both behavior ^nd beliefs are of inter- 
est, and of particular interest is the interaction of the two. 
I understand culture, then, to be the belief system and behav- 
ior patterns ot a social group. 

I was, fro^ the outset, interested in the beliefs and 
behaviors of on6 particular group in the school, namely, £he 
pupils. Given tne enormous effort that had gone int^ the crea- 
tion of the expenimental school, I was anxious to discover how 
pupils themselves\ charac ter ized this^^^ef f or t on their behalf. 
Because my method would heavily rely orNantejrviews , I chose to 
work exc lus i ve ly wi\jth pupi Is in the intermediate grades on the 

\ • • . 
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assumption that |hoy w-,>ul4 '-f .'^"^'' art icuUte about tht-ir t.,*- 
Uefs thar.-younqor pupils.' The aim of this project, therefore, 
was to describe, analyzo, and i n t e r re la to 'the Uoliefs and behav- 
"icts of -f-iarth and fifth Traders in an experimental school. 

u 

Ttie Study of Beliefs and bt^haviors 

If the construct ot culture' buffers from a multiplicity of 
definitions, the construct of belief suffers tror. a multiplicity 
of analogous constructs masquerading under various name^, each 

y 

with Its own definition. However, an excellent general dofini- 
' tion of belief is provided by Bem (1970): "If a man perceives 
"some relationship between two things or^ between something and 
a characteristic- oi , is said tg hgld a belief. . . . Col- 
lectively a man's beliefs compose hi^ understanding of himself 
and his environment" (pp. 4-S). In the most comprehensive re- 
view of the field to date, Borhek and'Curtis (1975) list seven 

1^ 

elements as crucial in defining and delimiting belief systems. 
In my research, t^heir fourth element, perspective, or .^.-:^ni^io^ 

receives ma3or attention. "The perspective, or cognitive 
map, may consist of nothing more than a classification or set of 
conceptual tools. Often it forms thougH^y calling attention 
to the environment through the classification itself "-(p. 11). 

I wil^ -argue that to fully understand the s<^hool lifp of 
pupils it is necessary to. study both their beliefs with respect 
to school and their b.ehaviors within the^-sehool setting. Di- ^ 
verse bodies of scholarship have begun to converge in this area 
and help to shbw how the beliefs a.i^d behaviors of sdcial groups 
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niqht be related. Stephen Kaplam (1973) reviews and extends 
the ^indiPAis of several generations of psycho log ic^.lj^^W^garch 



on cognition and L-oncludes that men mus t hav^ognil^v^** i^s . 
Given that Ma--;, as a sp^ j^es, understands his en'^drdi'tjnent/* this 
uniierstanding can only rome about through the structured repr^- 
sentatiion of the environment in his mind. Tr> survive and evolve 
as he has, man has had to abstract (often symbolically in lan- 
guage) features of the environment and organ i ze these features 
ir. a systematic way. Scholars in the field of artificial intel- 
liqen^^t* have beqan to. speculate on and simulate (on a computer) 
the actual structure of these cognitive maps, or what Newell 
and Simon (1^^') have called "prdblem spaces." Minsky (1974)- 
has studied "frames," which, conceptually at least , resemble 
cognitive maps and which he defines as "a data s truclj^r^ f or 
representing a stereotyped situation" (p. 1). He describes 
possible configurations for frames that handle the data of 
visual imagery and the data of language units. 

In this study, I will be working With beliefs like the 
following: "A tree is a type of plant/' "There are evergreen 
trees and trees that lose th^ir leaves/' and "Some trees that 
lose their leaves are fruit trees." These beliefs are organized 
into a cognitive map that can be well represented as a taxonomy* 



'*In this paper, the term ^ap is used metaphorically. This 
raises some problems because others have used it more literally 
{in ■ ?cgy^itirp rnav) in recent publications. See, for example, 
several of the articles in Downs and Stea (1973). 
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trees 



everq^f^eens 



trees that lose their leaves 



fruit trees 




Like the world of plants, the experimental school is pomposed 
of many things, and this study will probe the ways that pupils 
organize these things into cognitive maps of school life,;^or 
taxonomies *of things they encounter in school. 

Similarly, Berger and Luckman (1967) synthesize and extend 
a theory which dates back at lea^t to Husseil'l: that reality is 
* Kc^^ru*:t l. Man cannot , know or describe his environment except 
as it is organized into cognitive maps in his own ^mind . More 
than this, Man as a social animal learns to construct reality 
as others around him do. Social gr^oups are characterized, then, 
as constellations of individuals with highly congruent belief 
systems or highly similar ways of constructing ideality. Pupils 
are not handed cogni tive maps of ^the school on the first day of , 
class. Rather, they must construct these maps as they go along, 
influenced, at least in part, by what their peers say about and 
do in schoo*l . The map contains a pupil's assumptions about the 



school , its rules , routines , requirements , and so on . New 
things or isituations are comfortably fitted into appropriate 
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nodes of the taxonumy tu tht* oxtont that they arc similar t6 
old thinqs. School life, shapes t^e 'pupils* map, and the map, 
in turn, .ju ides thei/ view of and bt.-havior, in the school en- 
vironment . , • ^ 

I treat; pupils as » ^'.'>Mc» wno construct' and share the reali- 
ty -.-^f llongbranch. Ir. this context, I wanted to ask a series of 
^estions about the reality cons tr^;?tion process: What is the 
content arid structure of fourth and fifth graders* cognitive 
map (3) of Longbranch? Is there a single, widely shared map 
iqivm.j evidence of f social group rather "than a mere aggregate 
of individua Is ! , ■ r .r.iny idiosyncratic maps? What underlies this 
mao in terms of a few highly salient dimensions, or what might 
be called s-^i. ^ ^ ir.f i ve leliefs (Borhek & Curtis, 1975, p. 12)? 
What is the relationship between the map as a "guide for behav- 
ing" and the actual behavior of pupils in the environment? " 

^ A ctors and Reality Construction 

During the course 'of a year, Longbranch plays host to many 

visitors. These visitors are drawn to Longbranch because of 

o 

Its experimental status. Before visiting the school, maay of 
these people have undoubtedly read several artiples written by 
\ LRDC staff that describe the design, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of the instructional systems used in Longbranch. The visi- 
tors are- guided on their tour by a representative of the. Center 
whose other duties encompass both the facilitation of LRDC's 
work and the smooth functioning of the school as a whole. They 

. 11 . 
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may also tiave^'^in oppcntunity to talk infvormally with teachers, 

f %' J ' 

pupils, and their parent^- (who also regularly visit). I often 

wondered what k.i?nd of impre;^sion these visitors carried away 

' ^ i^' ' • ' 

wo-th them. At the>4ca«t ,1 they must have been impressed by the' 
^divense comn\unity of indlA^iduals who -contr^ibute to the school 

life of Longb Each actor in the communi ty , whether teacher. 



researcher; develofS'^r, parent:, or pupil, wilT b^ associated wi 



th 



a different ^t of' iS&sks and also a different set of beliefs 



about school liifili 

One group o5|a(jtDrs, pupils, serves as the subject of this' 
report, and othe^ a^ltors in the Longbranch community xwi 11 serve 
as Its audience lere are several reasons why this project 



will be of i,n.tcr<^^$ to an audience of role-play irjg individuals 
(or actor^^j who ar|j^involved with Longbranch. First, by taking 
the pupil's perspe^ive, a view of school life is exposed for 
the first time. Researchers consult with tochers and vice- 
versa; the school commur^icates with parents in ^various ways; j 
but pupils lack ,such formal opportunities for expression. It 
is highly likely that the pupils' perspective or beliefs will 
differ significantly from that of other actors involve^d with- 
the school. Cicourel and his associates (1974) conducted a 



study quite similar to this one and had this to say about pupil 

vs. teacher beliefs:- • 

Comparing the teacher's accounts of the lesson 
. . . with those of the children produced dif- 
ferent accounts of the "same'* scene. It was 
sometimes difficult to recognize that the chil- 
dren and the teacher witnessed the" same event. 




Is 
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The ^*hildrtMi*M re:jponsea during th^'J^sspn -pro- , ^' 
vided Afferent conceptions of correct ^nS un-^ * ^ 
* correc t^answers which contrast.ed W^h the teach-^ 
,er*s expectations . . . the children seamed to 
receive c^nd organize the lesson in ^terms of 
their own rentat ions at the time of the event, 
(p. 4) \ ^ ^ 

ReSe^rcher*^ attend to pupi Ls as learn€?rs, .♦'eachers attend to 
outstanding (in a pc>sitive or negative sqnse) pupil's, and par- 
ent!© attend to their own. chi Idren . This study will ^ocus atten- 
* tion on ♦'hp iptermodiate grade pupils as a coherent social group 
A second and related intention is to provide a holistic 
a.:cn'4nt of thjjT^ch^ol life pf fourth and fifth graders. Again,, 
^^ht* p'tT'^pect ives of other groups are constrained in various 
.* way^. LRDC stiff are nainly interesy?tr^Tn jthose aspects of 
school life that pertain to their particular endeavors. There 
ari> mathematics experts, sciei^^ .^'^P^^*^^ ' cpmputer-assist^d . 
instruction ^Xper ts , ' and so on. The mathematics expert knows 
little about what pupils do in art class. Similarly teachers 
are most knowledgeable about those aspects -of school life where 
^, ^ pupils are under their direct charge . The homeroom teacher 

rarely visits the science lab or taXks with the science teacher 
about whalt goe^ on there. By describing ail of the settings 

r 

that make up school life, opportunities for cross-subject or 
cross-setting comparisons are possible. 'I will make some of 
these comparisons, but it ^s hoped, that others will make many 
more and more meaningful comparisons between the particular 
settings in which they ar^the princf^^i actors and other ^et- 
tings where they don't play a role. 
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Procedure* 

^^iis project cin be best c^jraracter ized *as occurring In 
thpitf^ phases.^ During the first phase, which la«ted approxi- ^ 
jlrrately four months, data col lect ion was "unobs trus ive , undirected 
and unstructured. It consisted of observing children, taking 
notes on their school life and, somewhat' later , recording their 
spontaneous conversations. During the second phase, which 
lasted approximately two months, data gathering intruded into 
school life and became more structured and systematic. During 
this phase, three types of open-ended but directed interview- 
ing techniques were used with a few children. During the last 
phase, also lasting tJ^o months, data gathering became highly 
structured and systema^fic . similarities judgment instrument 
was [administered to all fourth and f i f th- graders , and they were 
all repeatedly observed using a behavior observation scale. 
Each phase of the research built on the previous phase in t\\a^ 
the results from each phase were used in constructing the data- 
collection procedures in subsequent phases. Because of this 
last feature, it will be necessary to present some of the re- 
sults in the procedure section in order to show how techniques 
were constructed . 

Phase 1: Observation and Recording 

The first step in any piece of fieldwork is the establish- 
ment of one.* s* role ^vis-a-vis the culture one studies. I could 
not operate from a blind (although such methods may be possible 

• \ 14 
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Ill t uture mvost n if)ru; of :ifhoMUi), nor could I pass as a 
fourth iraJer. I presented myself to the population at Long- 
branch as a re.stMrcher from the Learning Research and Develop- 
ment Center. This tnU>- was easily takt-n on because researchers 
ar*e a common reature in y iS and most experimental schools. 
Bey jr.d this ininial iH^artinq point, the role became more diffi- 
ru^t to fultil'l because, unlike previous researchers at Long- 
branch, r liu not have a short-teriti <^e 1 1 -speci f ied set of objec- 
*ii\'v^. Well into the project, I was still being asked by pupils 
>r teurhers what I was doing there. My answer was usually 
fr.tmed as "I'm fryiMq to see what kids do at Longbranch.r See- 
ing mt'- taking notes m a notebook, pupils asked if I was writing 
1 book/ aboS? them. WhtT. I replied that I was. they asked, "Will 
I be in the book.*"^ I always replied in the affirmative. lor 
the p'jpils, then, I became the "man who is writing, a book about 
Loncfbranch. " I- observed fourth and fifth graders in every set- 
ting in the school where they might regularly be found for three 
d-ays.a week over a four-month period (November through February) 
The most frequented areas included: a homeroom classroom; a 
learning center shared by several homerooms which contains com- 
puter terminal^, bookshelves, racks holding consumable* lesson 
sheet's, and aide stations; hallways; tlve' library ; the P'lay- 
ground; the gymnasium; and a science iaS". An implicit assump- 
tion from the beginning was that the school as an environment i 
was "differentiated" and that r'oogjs or areas of - the school 
might' be a-n important source of variation in the environment. 
This ^assumption w^s to prove correct. 

II % . ' 




I literally toihTwtnl i'iasses (two each in the fourth and 
fifth grades) around in the school. When a class had finished 
art, I followed it to the library; when it had finished (after 
SO minutes) in the library, I followed it back to the tjomerpom, 
and so ou. I took notes on features of rooms or areas, on 
pupils, and on activities or recurrent themes of pupil-room- 
behavior interaction patterns. ^ 

This observation period aided in the construction of my 
own cognitive map of the school. This map was not a blank 
space to begin with in that I had had some prior exposure to 
elementary schools as a former pupil and had cons iderable . in- 
formation, about the curriculum and management system that nad 
been designed at LRDC and implemented eCt Longbranch. Hence, my » 
cognitive map of Longbranch was refined and filled in during 
this period. This personal cognitive map was used throughout 
the remainder of the data collection and analysis period as a 
kind of standard against which J could compare the cognitive 
maps of children. 

A second^aim of the observation period was to allow the 
population of Longbranch to fit me into its cognitive map. I 
knew that my method wotild eventually call for interviewing 
pupils and, perhaps, teachers. I wanted my respondents to feel 
un threatened and uninhibited in my presence. Therefore , as a 
researcher, I neither aggressively pursued my prey nor remained 
distant and aloof. In the course of taking notes, I answered 
pupils' and teachers' questions about myself and my work honestly. 
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a:vi I helped out wLeru-ii-r .l^.kld. By the end of Deceinber, I knew 
the nam-s of all 80 ^/^urth and fifth graders, ^nd they knew my 
name. f'Jnhappy wl^h^-.y request to c.3^^1ed "David," they called 
me ''Mr. David".) 

The first step m -citing pupiis' views of their school 
was tr.rouqh the use a tape recorder to record the conversa- 
ti'jn^ .»t snail groups of pupils. After approximately a month ' 
>>f observing. I knew where pupi la . gathered to chat and I Was 
«;uf f 1 -*itf ly wel comed in the cominunity so that my further intru- 
ji.>n villi a -«ipt> recordt^r was permitted. One such i^pot Was a 
♦il. '4binot filled with tape cassettes (used in speljing) located 
if; tlH-|hUlway, Wher. two or more pupils arrived at the cabinet 
\* • ht^ sine tire to -it^t or return a cassette, a conversation 
jSMally enr»ued. A tape recorder was left to run on top of this 
cabinet for two hours of tape time. These recorded conversations 
were gathered from several spots in the school, and six hours 
of $uch conversation was recorded and later transcribed. 

From a technical standpoint, the tapes proved to be very 
bad; 'they were inaudible, garbled, or just plain blank. From 
th& salvajyeable portions, two findings emerged. As I exfiected, 
pupils used language rather differently from me. They used 
terms and ' iorist rue t ions which, had I not known the context, I 
would have found meaningless. I would use these tenrfs later in 
my interviews with children, and knowing at least something of 
their language greatly facilitated my work. These conversations 
overwhelmingly dealt with two topics: 50% of the time (on Mon- 
days this lumped to 75%) pupi Is** discussed television programs 
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they h^d recent. y aeen, and 40% of the time they talked about 

"activities." Thie term ajtivitiea, I later learnei^ has at 

least two mea^ngs: It can refer to the period after one's work 

is done when one can freely choose to engage in an ."activitv^" 

(playing a game, drawing, reading, etc.), or it /can be use^ As 

a general term that includes all the patterned bVljaviors that 

» pupils (but not teachers) engage in (such as working7"iti^ing / 

playing, etc.) in school. tn conversation, words }AM^^aying, 

mikiriij, v^rkin^j, and so on occurred frequently and sfeemed to be 

used as opening and closing gambits, such as "What are you v[ork- 

in^ on?" or .'^Let'S make monsters with the Tinkertoys" or "I think 

/ « 
I'll do my Wprk now . 



Phase- 2; Eliciting the Pupils' Cognitive ^afi^ ' ^ 

I will discuss further ramifications £xf 'these tapes in the 
results section, but at th^ time, I .used ^tJhem as a guide in set- ^ 
ting up the next phase of research. I had alrea^ been struckr 
in my observations by the range of activities that pupils en- 
gaged in, the extent to which they themselves determined t^e 
onset and termination of an activity, and 'the co-occurrence in 
the same roc^ of several seemingly disparate activities. It 
seemed reasonable to 'assume that a -cognitive map of school ^^Ufe 
might be organized, around thd'se named activities. But the (3og- 
nitive map Could not be gleaned from the conversations nor in- ^ 
ferred from an outsider's obs^rV^ation of pupils* behavior. 

Gettinq at thia cognitive map would ^rove difficult. Ethno- 
scientists, notably Frake (1964), have had considerable success 
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in elicit inq coqni t iveSrwj^s of nedicine, law, ceremonial events, 
and so on, but their informants have always been adults and they 
nave always worked within* clear ly bounded domains. They have 
sought the c'onceptual schera that native peoples use in coding - 

and organi zi ng concrete objects suCh as plants, treefe , kinsmen , 

t 

and so on, but they have not dealt with ^anythiing as abstract as 
activities. Furthermore, they have not sought to demonstrate 
that ♦^he coqrative maps th6y elicit from one or two informants 
3re representative for any and all similar informants. 

Piaqet, in the introduction to rht' .''hi Id '3 Conce^'-tion of 
; (I960), outlines a very nice belief elicitation pro- 
.-eduro which' he rails the .*'in{-*al f^xamination . Unfortunately, 
he ojaJ^ried his exeiind na t ions only far enough to tease ou|t key dif 
feraiices in the thought processes of children of different ages, 
without being able to show any kind of complete map for a given 
domain (Lancy & Resnick, Note 1). 

So, I used several different interviewing techniques bor- ^ 
rowed or amalgamated from the techniques of Piaget, the ethno- 
scientists, and Jerome Bruner. An exerpt from the first tech- 
nique used is shown herer 

D.L.: What else do you do in libr^^? 
John : We throw things , 

D.L.: -What kinds of things do you throw? 

John: Oh, spit balls, pencils, paper airplanes. 

D.L.: What kind of activity is it when you throw things? 



D.L.: How else *io kids f oM .irouruJ in ihv library? 

John: They buq people. 

n.L.: Whar ioeq that -'fan.* 

John: Well, when someone is working, you bother them. 

Yo'j steal their p>en;-il, or oalTthem name^. Any- 
^ thinq to ^Pt 'em upset . j 

The technique is similar to a clinical tf^xami i^a 1 1 on ind invplves 
querymvi kids about their activities,, tryinq to qet at defini- 
tions and relationships. Minimal content analysis of this ex- 
erpt rt-vt-als, for t*xample, that "throwing thinqs"' is coded by 
fMjtiils IS "fooliri^i around" and that one can throw a variety of 
thincis, ih^'lidir;-} "spit balls," "pencils," and "paper airplanes." 
"BajLunq" IS a st'cond class uf activities under foolinq around, 
and John fa fifth qrader) defines this activity here. I con- 
ducted, several, of these interviews with fourth and fifth qraders 
of both sexes, each lastinq rouqhly 20 minutes, and the terms 
and relat ionshif)s that John mentioned appeared in other inter- 
views. . ^ 

The interviews proceeded from the assumption that the ^cog- 
nitive map IS constructed as^a taxonomy of^ terms related to each 
other semantica 1 ly . There^would be superordinate and subordinate 
terms and minimal taxa (terms with no subordinates). My ques- 
tioning strategy was to start^ a pupil off in a branch of the 



^fenceforth, whenever I first use a term or phrase which 
was eTicited or overheard from a pupil, it will be placed in 
quotation marks. ^ . 
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taxonomy and. then lead him or hor up and down the branch. In 
^he interview with John^ we moved down from throwing things to 
( ^5ubor Jir-ate > ttuowm.) 5pif balls, then up to (superordinate) " 
f'jolim .3 round and down inain (subordinate) to bugging someone. 
In this way, the taxon^)rry is gradually filled in. -To be sure, ' 
I was alive to the poosibility that these terns did not fit to- 
gether ^ ixonomi ca 1 ly at all. But, since pupils responded quite 
readil- t ^ n.y very general prompts with similar patterns of re-y / 
bponses, I was lei to^ believe that a semantic taxonomy was indeed 
♦■r.t ■iTti.'ct way of rt-'presentinq this particular coqnitive map. 

' In addition to ^jueStlons relevant to the creation of a 
taxof'.oriy , lonv juestions were directed at defininq certain terms 
.sijch as *'buaqin<7 someone" whose meaninqs were not obvious. The 
sam«.? terms wer<^ def;"^^ by different pupils in order to arrive 
at consensual definitions. Finally, T led pupils to discuss^ 
attributes of these therms. Most of th^sse questions followed 
from tho de f i ni t lon-seek i nq questipns. Two attribdte^ of fool- 
ing around/ for example, are that 'it is "not allowed" and it is ; 
som^thinq that you therefore hope to "qet away with." 

T then interviewed small groups of pupils in the same man-, 
ner. In th-pse interviews, it became clearer where' points of 
conflict or diverqence between pupils could arise. In such a 
group interview I learned, for example, that pupils play in gym 
but that some pupils felt cheated by the new teacher because ' 
she made them learn skills (as in the various positions in bas- 
ketball) and tested them on their knowledge of these skills. 
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others said^they simply icjnored this intrusion of work into a 

y 

play area and continued to believe that the gym was for 'play- 
♦ inq." I was also impressed, however, with the extent to which 
pupils aqreed on definitions and relationships within the domain 
of activities. A cognitive map of activities seemed to be emerg- 
inq from -these interviews. There were a finite number of named 
activities, and t/hese were related to each other in a hierarcl^i- 
cal fashion. 

One further technique I employi»d was borrowed from Bruner 
(Bruner, Olver, & Greenfield, 1966), the 20 questions game. I 
constructed a (ist of 25 sent^e-nces. Each sentence contained an 
activity, a nanfed fourth or fifth gradepj and a loca t iori*^' ( e . q . , 
"Don IS looking up somethin^^'in the encyclopedia in the ftbrary") 
Fifteen pupils Were individually given some instruction on how 
to play the ga/lrie . Here is an example of such an interview con- 
ducted in the qame format: 



Maureen : 


Is it a boy? 




D.L. : 


Yes . 




Maureen : 


IS he tall? 




D.L. : 


Yes. 




Maureen : 


Does he have 


dark ' haip? 


D.L. : 


Yes. 




Maureen : 


Does he have 


glasses? 


D.L. : 


No. 




Maureen : 


Is it Tommy? 




D.L. : ■ 


No. 
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MaureerT: 


Is It Jinuny? 


D . L. : 


No. 


Mauresn : 


Bon? 


D. L. : 
\ 

Mauresn : 


Yes. 

Is he worki ng? 


D. L. : 


Yes. 


Maureen : 


Is doing his math? 


D . L . : 


No. 


Maureen : 


Reading? 


D .L. : 


No. 


Maureen i 


Maintenance? 


D . L . : 


No. 


Mauree n z 


Spel ling? 


D . L. : 


No. 


I Id u L c d 1 • 


Is he in our room? 


D . L . : 


No . 


Maureen : 


Is he in the library? 


D . L . : 


Yes . - . 


Maureen • 


Is he'doing his libra 


D.L. : 

Maureen: 


Yes . 

Is he taking ar'^test? 


D . L . : 


No. 


Maureen : 


Work pages? 



^ D. L.: Yes. What's he doing his wprk page on? 

Mau-reen: Does, he have to use the card catalog? 
D.L.: , No. . 



2.: 
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Maureen: Pencil? . ... 

D . L . : . No . 

Maureen: A tape? 

D . L . : * No . 

Maureen : A .book? 

D . L . : * Yes . 

Maureen: Dictionary? 

D . L . : * No . 

Maureen: Encyclopedia? ^ 

D.L.: Yes, Don is looking up something in the ency- 

clopedia. 

The object ig to have the child use his or her cognitive 
map of the school to partition the set of possible alteratives 
in order to arri\^e more quickly at the solution. When Maureen 
ask§, "Is it a boy?" and I answer "Yes," she eliminates half the 
alternative pupils. When she asks "Is he working?" and I answer 
"Yes," she eliminates all activities coded as fooling around, 
making, helping, or playing. Further down, one can see how she 
partitions the various subjects children work on: math, reading 
maintenance, spelling,^ and library skills. Unfortunately, as 
promising as this technique appeared, I ran into an anticipated 
cognitive developmen-t problem. In Bruner's research, young chil 
dren do not use a partitioning strategy in the 20 questions game 
they ask ^uds'tii^ons that eliminate >pnly one alternative. Older 
children do use the strategy, but fifth and sixth grade appears 
to be the threshold age for this behavior. Thus, although some 



of my^rhformant\^ were able to use the strategy, others were not— 
^aureen was a good strategist. ^ ^ , 

Thirty pupils were interviewed usiirg the three types of 
inter-views mentionea above. These were recprded, transcribed, 
and analyzed for content. A taxonomy of activities emerged from 
t^ese efforts (Figure 3), which*will be discussed- in the results 
section. In addition to activities,' I directed pupils to the 
domains of places and people^^n the school. These questions 
proved less fruitful as [lines of inquiry, and this will also be 
•taken up later. 

Phase 3: The Use of Instruments 

— ^ ,^ — -f ■— 

Several questions remained open desp^ite the confidence I 
placed "in the accuracy of the activi ties taxonomy. These^^ere 
generated by concern for the validity of the taxonomy as a 
widely shared belief system and a desire to discover if there 
were any systeB^atid departures from the ipoxinative portrait I 
had achieved thivs far. The interviews on which it was based 
were collected from a nonrandom sample of the fourth and fifth 
graders; e'ach interview overlapped previous inteiwiews, but they 
were in no sense controlled or standardized. Thu^, one might 
ask whether any feature of the taxonomy holds for all- pupils. 
Of particular concern was the structure of the taxonomy: Were / 
the hierarchical, relationships depicted therein'an accurate 
reflection of some cognitive map which children held of schools? 
A final, important question deals with the underlying dimensions 
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of the taxoaomy--the qualities or attributes that suggest why 
activities are grouped as they are in the taxonomy. - . ^ 

To ^nswer these and other questions- and , ^ in general/ to 
validate the taxonomy, I designed a similarit io$f judgment instru- 
ment, d page from which is shown in Figure 1 . I .wanted a device 
that would tap the relationships among activities but which could 
be standardized and economically administered to all 80 fourth ' 
and fifth graders. I composed 25 phrases, each of which had been 
a part of a* pupil's response in a clinical examination intervie^^, 
but selected so that th^^^ipin (taxonomic) categories woi^i^^ be ' 
about equally represented. As can be seen in Figlire 1, ]e§tK' <) 

phrase included an activity and a settling. Each of -the 25 

^ i 

phrases was paired with every other phrase/ and pupi Is were 

given a five-point s*imilarity scale and^told to rate the degViee 

of sim^\Larity of each pair. This yielded a total of 300 judg- 

' ■■ ^ ■ 

ments made by' each pupil. Pupils were administered the test in 

. ■ • ' ^ ■ 

groups of five, all seated around a table. There were, several 

sample judgments which they made before beginning , and a set of 

instructions. The test was broken into three parts, and^ pupils • 



c6mpleted one part a week for three weeks. Average Jt^ im.^^;?p^pom- 
pletion was 12 minut-es per part, and this did not vary oyer te&t 
dates. Pupils understood the requirements and completed the test 
willingly. A problem ^id arise ^ howeveri. There was ^ ^strong 
tendj^ncy to rate all pairs as "a lot dif f erejft. . " After' the firs-t 
test session, I, exhorted pupils , prior to beginning thp- subse- 
quent parts of the^'test, to "think of ways the two things are 
alike. . n • 
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A variety of questions can be put to the similarities data, 
but three were of critical importance. Using a hierarchical ^ 
clustering procedure devjLsed by Johnson (1967), it is possible 
to test t^e extent to which the phrases form clusters. Clusters 
are fomied when a large proportion of the subjects rate phrases 
as being similar ^ Since the output from the Johnson program 
shows clu&ters arranged in a tree structure, this can be com- 
pared directly to the taxonomy elicited through int^erviews and 
can act as A check on the structure of the taxonomy. \ 

A second question concerned the identification of the dimen- 
sions or attributes underlying the taxonomy. The KYST program 
(Kruskal, Loring, & Seery, no date) was applied. to the data to 
•find the number of dimensions that best accounted for the vari- 
ance in subi^ect^' judgments. Once this number is found, a 
weight on each dimension is computed for each of the 25 phrases. 
The weight value signifies "how much" of the particular attri- 
bute iB contained in the phrase. 

Finally, because clustering was not perfect, another tech- 
nique was used to determine whether the map was roughly the same 
for all pupils or whether there were subgroupings of individuals, 
each using different attributes to order the activities domain. 
The results of the clustering prograirj, indicated that pupils did 
not wholly agree on the extent of similarity of the. different 
phrases. The possibility existed that not all of the attributes 
</ere being used by all pupils in making their judgments. A pro- 
gram called INDSCAL (Carroll & Chang, 1970) was useS to test for 
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tui. i. isu-iUtv. a:, . ^Mr a.i^.i frc^m tach subject 

^.eparitely r.a a^,si,r.. ^ ai^en.ior weiqht to each. If we were ^ 

:.,r t'-a- ^ne u o U) >f pupils had hiqhweiqht 

viluea whiU- .inotN -i ;r ^up h.id low w.^i^^ht values for the same 
d:r^en^i.^:>/, then we would . ive to allow tor the possibility of 
fwo .t !n.>re •ocini':iv.> naps. On the other hand, if there were 
very li»^Iv viriUi-^n i r. dimension weight valutas over sub^pcts, 

.^v,ii - • ^ -'.n^-lude that ill pupils view i.'tivities in 
T.-r; tr.e tiamo w.iy ind that they share a single c gnitive map of 

rt.>r \ r^f 1; ir»?mati.- standpoint, the belief system of 
'^aj-il'^ li ''i li^^i'' wcrth if there is no relationship between 

w.iv ^.'.ey pt r -rivf t .^^ ^u'hool .ind their behavior patterns in 
Tl"- ••r.pirical r- 1 1 1 i o-ui^m n hrfween belief systems and 
overt behavii>r-> n.u; beon .1 mat^er for lively research and debate 
(Bern, 19-0: Fishboin, 1967) whu^h wiVl not be resolved* in this 
study. My oD4erV3ti)n3 had cent irmed that the activities in- 
cluied m ^he taxonomy w6re indeed taking place In the school 
rotting but I did not have A firm sense of their frequency rela- 
tive to each other. I did not know, for^examplo, ^he ther ^chi I- 
iren spend more timb engaged ip making activities or more time 
in playyiij. I also had reason to believe Chat frequency would 
vary as a function, of the particular setting, so that fooling 
Vround, for example, might be more prevalemt in the librarv 
than in the science lab. Finally, it was clear that individual 
children varied greatly in their involvement in these activities. 
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t t'oruH r sjoted a behavioral obucrvaciun *»ra^t» to anawer theao 
and ^ ther ^jueationa. The cateqoriea and definitions were taken 
from the *> inter views I had done. The ucale ia nhown in Figure 
2,. and the .x>de«i can be tc»urui in Appendix A. Since the taxonomy 
contains oyer 2S cateqoriea,*! had to be aomewhat aelective. 
Thua, aeveril types of f<5^in9 around were coded together as 
nfher,^ jll type a of play a a placing, a0. making activities a a 
making, and .so pn . Pilot use of the code m^ide it clear that a 
few categories riot found m the taxonomy would, have to be added. 
Pupila iiv! tu^t vliMtinguish between talking to the teacher ^nd 
^lv^tenlng to the teacher. Since I wanted to retain thla di^tinc- 
. tian, t created two categories: ^^i£hirtSLAQ5^ ^A-^ ^^^^ "3 -^^""^ ta Ik- 
imj to. These two categories were split again, and each was ' 
coded a a ei'^her I or O, depending on whether the pupils were 
watching aometrting related to instruction (I) or something else 
iO , other) , ^ind whether the pupil is talking to the teacher 
about inatruc t lonal matters {]) or something el^e (O) . Talk ing 

which pupila cAUed " visit ing , " is found in the taxon- 
omy under f oo 1 i ng a roun^d , but pupils do talk to each other about 
instructional matters as well, so I included the I/O distinction 
there also. Finally, although the category unident ified was 



*In the original version of the insfrument , the term fool^ 
' • :r 4f- : was included to describe a category of behavior. The 
school principal, cognizant of the school's critics, objected 
to the use of this term, so I changed it to ^thrr. During the 
observatioTi research, however, the category was treated as fool- 
ing around. 
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drlqinally intendecj A'S a Mrbdcjo category^ throughout the first 
quarter of the observatiqn research the only uncodable behavior 
was waltin.2J so I defined and observed unidontitiod as w^iiJ^iilSL^ 
for the^rost of the re.ioar.^h. i^evsv cateqorio'^ were then ex- 
haustive o^all pupil behaviors. 

In addition to activity^ two further kinds of information 
were collected because they seemed to have an impact on activi- 
ties. These were whether the pupil was engaged in an activity 
with one or more other chi Idren-- the group category--and the 
pupil's location in the room. 

Each column In Figure 2 represented one observation trial 
for one pupil.' Trials lasted 15 seconds. The first 10 seconds 
{timed on a stopwatch) were used to locate the child whose name 
appeared on the top of the column Uhese names were. listed alpha- 
betically)-. The observer moved close enough to the child so that 
.a precise determination of activity could be made. The child was 
then observed for 2-3 seconds, and the observer coded all of the 
relevant information. Pupils were observed in rotation through 
an entire class, and observation trials on single pupils were 
spaced at least 10 minutes apart. 

Each of the 80* pupils was observed' in six different set- 
tings in the school, and the number of ^ trials/pupil/setting 



'it should be pointed out that I was the observer in all but 
one of the settings where I was joined by -a co-dbserver. At tt^e 
time of this particular study, I had logged many hours in vari- 
ous settings in the school. Teachers and pupils were, there- 
fore, thoroughly acclimated to my presence and to my mpving 
'around the room and staring over pupils* shoulders. 
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varied to take ac-counr of-,the t\iot' that pupils spend ^oportion- 
ally more time'ih some sittings thar) in others. The settings ^ 
and the number of times a child was Observed in each setting 
were as follows,} * 

1. Blcck — a 3-hcur period in the mor'^i vhen children 
work in individualized math, reading, and spelling ,purricula; 
10 obs. 

2. Other 'Studies-'a 1-hour period each afternoon when 
cnildren have traditional, nonindividualized studies in various 
subject-matter areas, including health, social studie^, andxlan- 
quaqe arts: 6 obs. 

3 Art-- two 4 5-mijiute .periods per week when pupils have 
^ art with a special teacher: 5 obs. 

4. Library--an individ.ualized course (L^ & RS) in library 
skills which pupils have in the library under the direction of 
the school librarian. There ar^ two 45-m4.nute per.iods during 
the week that a class spends in the library: 5 obs. 

5. IS — refers, to individualized science, a class that 
pupils have once a week for 45 minutes in the science lab with 
the science teacher: 5 obs. ' 

6. Sci-SS — refers to self -selected s^^ence. Pupils are 
required to visit the science lab on their own initiative at 
least 45 minutes a week during which time' they are expected to 
work on lessons, and if they spend morp time in the lab, they 
may elect to do other se If -selected projects. Most spend more 
than 45 minutes per week in. the lab, and most engage in self- 
selected projects i 5 obs. 
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Thus, a total of 36 observations were made per pupil, and 
the number of observations per setting was 800 in Block, 480 in • 
Other Studies , and 400 in the remaining settings. Although I,, 
was the principal coder for the study, I was Joi^ned by an experi- 
.enced coder in the Art setting. We independently coded for group,, 
location, and activity for five trials. Average inter-co(fer 
agreement was satisfactory at 78.8*. Disagreement arose almost 
exclusively because^ we occasionally, f ell ' "out-of-sync" : The 
activities of pupils change so rapidly that two observers must 
be coding at the same second to achieve, total agreement. All of 
the behavior data was then computer analyzed for frequency cotxnts, 
and categories were cross- tabuT^a^^d . 

The behavioral observation s^dy was the last piece of re- 
search that I carried out at Longbtanch. It came very near the 
end of the year, bfft it represented what I considpr to be the 
last link in-a methodological chain. This chain stretched from 
.the casual observation of pupils* behaviors bas^ on an outsider's 
cognitive map of the school, to rigorous beha,vior observation 
and scaling based on the pupils' cognitive map of the school. 

Results . 
I will not attemp-t, in this section, to review all that I 
learned about the beliefs and behaviors of pupils at Longbranch. 
Most of these findings will be presented in subsequent papers 
which will focus, respectively, on individualized versus v6n- 
individualized classes, the science lab, and pupils as indl-. 
viduals. Rather, the results section will set a background" for 
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the morttn focuseii. report b to fellow, and then summary results 
fropn tti$ various techniques employed will be used to d,issect 
the assumptions, theoretical foundations, and methodology of 
this project. 

. / 

The S chool Se tting . * . 

School life for pupils in jft\e intermediate grades at Long- 
branch cofisists,* in many respects, of experience ao different 
from the experiences that other children have who are not in 
experimental schools. Pupils do not choose to attend Long- 
branch; they are required to dp so by— virtue of the compulsory 
education law and their place of residence. Most walk or arej 
driven to and from school by their parents, a.*^.d the school day 
runs from 9; 00 a>m. to 4; 00 p.m. The scfiool building is sqUare 
in shape with offices, special purpose rooms, and a gym in the 
middle; classrooms and a learning center for the primary grades 
occupy one side of the square, whale those for intermediate 
grades joccupy the opposite side. The building is one story, 
modern, very light^, and clean. The two learning centers at oppo- 
site ends of the building and the H-shaped hallway that connects 
all the rooms of the school are the focal points for pupil-pupil 
interaction. ! 

There are homerooms and homeroom teachers; "special" teach- 
ers for art, music, science (the only male teacher in the school), 
and gym; a nurse; and a nonteadhing principal. The principal, is 
benevolent but stern, and misbehaving pupils are sent to her 
office to cool, their heels before being given a huracing admonition. 
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PupiU travel en bloc tc, ttu' .s.-ver/il t imes week , twic6 a 

week to the library, and once a week to the science lab. ftt 
other times, they travel sinqly or in small groups to small 
group classes (to. de'arn to play a musical instrument, to receive 
sfJecial tutoring under Title I), to the science Ub, the library, 
the office, or. to various locations in the school where supplies 
or-learninq resources are stored. These trips can be occasions 
for a little fooling around, that is, talking or running. 

While pupils do have assigned seats, desks are movable, and 
arrangements of them are highly .varied across homerooms and over 
time. Pupils can maintain direct eye contact with at least two 
other pupils in every room except the 4ibj:ary (where vision is 



blocked by high partitions on t/(ree sides of each d,esk). The 
seating arrangements allow a high degree of propinquity. One 
wall of each room is dominate.d by windows under which there are 
shelves. The remaining walls are given over to blackboards and 
bulletin boards, and there will be a long seat-bench where the 
tape players are situated. in a sense, there" is no front of 
the room, except the s^^ot where the tveacher's desk is situated, 
and this changes as weil. Large areas of "the floor ^ left 
■open, and pupils- are permitted to sit and lie'on the floor to 
do their work or play games. In two rooms, carpets are provided 
to facilitate this. 

The learning center is fed into by four, classrooms. In the 
one used by fourth and fifth graders fh^ere is a large table on 
which there- are six cathode-ray tube (CRT)' computer terminals, 
four desks at which aid.s are stationed, shelves.with books, and 
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racks with ronsumable l*-ison sht^ets. The main hallway contains 
a drinking fountain and a fiUrvq cabinet for cassette tapes, and 
the hall., are used as a gallery for the display of student art 
work.. The science lab is in a separate building to the rear of 
the school. Th'ere, larq-- tables and booths are used ijR place 
of desks, stands hold il^^^uipment run along two walls, and 
there ai^e animals in glass aquariums in one corner of the room. 
In .sjhorj:, *-he physical settings are diversified, modern, and 
flexible. One gets the impression that the school is there for 
the use of pupils in the sense that only three spaces in the 
school '^hxt* off limits to pupils. These are the boiler room, 
the teachers' lounge, and the'office.. Otherwise, pupils may 
take a great deal of ir^itiative in using and arranging the 
lects and spaces in the school. 

The school day is divided into two parts. From 9:00 to 
12:00, children are in Block. Block is characterized a self- 
management scheme (Stone & Vaughn, in press; Wang, 1974) whereby 
pupils work on prescribed assignments and engage in self-selected 
activities according to plans which they have tonstructed in 
conference with their teacher. These daily plans list the "goals" 
that the child has agreed he/she will accomplish that day. Such 
goals might incline: "doing" a number of reading -pages," "doing" 
a "skill" in a math "uhit," taking a "CET" * (curriculum-embedded 
test), spending time on "SPELPAT" (a computer program that 
teaches spelling), spending some time in the science lab, and 
spending 45 minutes on "selected reading" ^pupils select bopks 
from an approved list). Each day must include some goals^(and 
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therefore some work) in math, reading, and spelling; other areas 
are optional. The child also" ^peci f ies the amount o£| time during 
Block that he expects to spend playing. However, the system 
works in such a way that if today's or this week's, goals are not 
met, then the child is usually not permitted a self -selected 
activity '*(playing or making) the following day/week^. Children 
may do their tasks- in any order they choose. Most claim to 
start with the harcjest work first; go on through to the eas^iest; 
and when their work is finished, engage in a self-selected ac- 
tivity. There are formal and informal sanctions against playing 
before one's work is finished, although, technically, the child 
may play whenever and as much as he/she wants as long as the 
goals are met^ 

All of the subjects which chiTdren encounter in Block are 
"individualized." That is, theSe curricula have been designed 
to allow a child to progress at his own pace. Typically-, a 
child works on lesson sheets until he reaches a test point. He 
gets. the appropriate test, takes it, and then has it corrected 
by an aide or corrects it himself using a key. The child re- 
ports the results of his test to the teacher who then gives the 
child a prescription either to go on to a higher level or to stay 
at the same level for additional practice. The only exception >to 
this general rule is "seatwork.". At the beginn^ing of Block, 
teachers pass out or put on the board a series of questions or 
ma th^ problems . This seatwork assignment must be done by^ll the . 
pupils on the day^, it is assigned. Seatwork takes from 10 to 30 
minutes to- complete . • In practice, then, the child is/ riffely 
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engaged in any ty/e of task for very long.* Children shift from 
lessons to te>fe«; from subject to subject, from mode to mode 
(i.e., lesson sheets, computer terminals, cassette tapes), and, 
around and out of the classroom. 

In contrast, subject areas in Lhe .afternoon period are not . 
always individualized. Furthermore, the class is much more 
under the direct control of the teacher. During art, social 
studies, gym, library skills, and so on, ali^ .children work in 
the same subject area at the" sarte time. These classes begin 
and end at set times;, most last 45 minutes. .Social studies 
most closely resembles a tira<f?tional curriculum.. There are 
textbooks, mimeographed sheets with sentence completions > and ^ 
teacher-directed oral questioning of the( entire class ("Who re- ' 
members when Jamestown was founded?"). PO!|^ls usually remain 
in their seats during the entire social studies cTass and do 
not leave the room. Other subjects tend to be more like .Block 
and less like social studies on a kind of pupil -managed to 
teacher-managed continuum. 

The foregoing description could continue almost indefinitely, ' 
^,->-B^t the purpose of this research was not to shoW an outsider's 
cognitive map of the school, but rather to show the cognitive 
map that fourth and fifth graders have of Lo.ngbranch. This cog- 
nitive map is a reflection, of course, of the great diversity 
of experiences which this school provides . . To briefly review 
the major sources of this diversity: ,3,5^ 

^ 1. Spaces . There are. a variety of different kinds of 
spaces within the school and within each classroojn, Further- 
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more, objcisGrts within the roomb auch as desks, tables, shejlves, 
carts, and so, on,, <a're frequently moved around fielding varia- • 
tion over time in the, physical enviiponmeht . • . 

2 . Sub j*ect 4^eas . ■ Longbranch, like rao^\^^ = elementary schools 



exposes children to a variety off subject area^\ s^^se include 
math, spelling, science, reacJinq^ library skill^v, social studies, 
art, music , health , and gym. Unlike most school4 # however, sub- 
jects are further varied by the fact that some are individualized 
to the child's abilities and inter e*^^ . The individualized cur- 
ricula are the first five mentioned .above . "During Blocks the 
order in which, a ch^i Id • worlf^ on subjects is a matted of indi- 
vidual choice and is*, therefore, quite variable. , 

3, Objects. There is a remarkably assortment of .things 
(or, in pupils' language, "stuff") to interact with in Long- 
branch. Each child, f oX.e)iample , 'hjas his own set of cardboard . 
fcyc^hsrs, one for each of several suljject areas , and the contients 



of these folders^ ^^^ne is* worth mentioning. They contairi\ pla^ 
ning Sheets with goals set and accomplished in individual sub- 

"V 

]ects, a planning she^t f6r all subjects for the week, workbooks^, 
lesson sheets,, corrected tests, seatwork dittos , paperback books. 
Weekly Readers, pictures the children have drawn, maps, and so 
on. Folders are not kept in children ' s- desks because these are 
already filled with textbooks, tablets, pencils,, and so forth. ^ 

^Children utilize a variety of , electronic devices in ^their 
work, including CRT terminals, teletype terminals for testing, 
tapjB recorders and players, filmstrip projectors, machines that 
'teach word recognition, reading machines that combine still 
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pictures and records, and pocket calculators. In the science 
lab', chrildren use balances, microscopes, graduated cylinders, 
motors, dissecting tools, and a large assortment of chemicals 
4nd cdrranon household products. y 

In nonwork pursuits, children can take ed^antage of a well 

stocked sfipply of games, sports equipment, and art materials. 

I 

^* Management . As indicated above, children largely con- 
trol access to and the use of school resources; however, a brief 
vignette will illustrate the range ©f management possibilities. 

Children are„ taken tp the gym twice a week by their homeroom 

* . . <• 

td^acher. The trip to and from th'e gym is marked by almost mili- 
^ tary regiR^^r Pupils march by twos in a column and are not per- 
mitted to talV to one another. Once inside the gym, however, 
they may choose the "game" they will play. A frequent choice is 
"murder bail," which is less a game than "chaos with two sides." 

Curricula ^^ry in the extertt to which decisions ^re made by 
the pupil or the, teacher, and /teachers vary in strictness. Some 
run a tight Ship; their classes are quiet with a minimum of un- 
necessary movement by pupils/ Others permit, or are unable to 



prevent, dupils pursuing tlheir inclinations to fool around. 

5. G rouping . "Teachers grant pupils considerable leeway in 
terms of whether they may pursue activities singly or in groups. 
The science curricula, for example, frankly encourages pupils to 
"complete many projects in groups of two or more. In social 
studies, ditto sheets are filled in by groups of 4-5 pupils work 
ing toqether. Puoils m?v help one another in math, and playing 
\ 
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and making activities frequently involve groups of two or more 
pupils. 

With a few exceptions which will come out later, pupils take 
full advantage of these diversified experiences. In a sense, 
C/hafe I have described are the features contributed to tne school 
by tradition, by teachers, and by curriculum developers . Pupils 
sometimes take these features as given and make the most of them, 
sometimes they actively alter existing features, and sometimes 
they add features not present in the design. 

Pupils' Beliefs 

-^^ Neither participan-t observation nor the tape-recorded convert 

sations permitted any analysis of children's beliefs about school 
life. Activities were a frequent topic of children's conversa- 
tions, but the amount of unsolicited verbal data was too little 
to perform content analysis for semantic structure. These tape 
recordings were, if anVthing, more interesting for what they did 
not coj>tain. For example, children rarely talked about other 
pupils or teachers. They <^'id not, in other words, gossip* Nor 
did they talk much about their school work, unless engaged in 
work with another pupil at the moment. 

A belief system fhat centered on activities seemed to emerge 
from my unstructured observation and recording. Children talked 
about activities, and I, as a neutral observer, was anxious to 
probe further the diversified behaviors that I witnessed. Using 
t'he elicitation techniques described in the procedures section, 
I gradually uncovered a cognitive map of activities. This map 
is shown in Figure 3 . ^ $2 
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pupilti* <AnJ ur\dout>ttvn y othtT?*') poi.-U at vit>w. Kven pupils 
who o,iy they di^ run like to work <j<jrt*t> that workinq is what 
•a -hool l i f?^r. I 1 i.-k uy^stemati ' -ompu ttivf Jata, of courco, 
^)ut It ooomn rhar irtd i v liJu j 1 1 /a t u>ri c-ovipU»(i wi»:h the oelf- 
nanai^emt^nt Qv-heme produL-ea a Jiut inc-t ivt» atiroophere in which 
p'jpilii t ako a much m(')rt» avtivt* role in mana^in^^ their own school 
life. In a 't rasJ 1 1 if)r\ j ! i;<-hool the term . miqht well bo 

replaced by a tern^ like . .rr - where KTarninq is defined as 
the pa'iiuve ibaorption of informatinn. More specifically, the 
i-ateqnr ler; 'jf qet-tinq jnd taking have an importanco' in Longbranch 
which they miqht not have elsewhere. Getting can be contrafitod 
with beinq nven; pupilij at Lonqb ranch play an active role in 
a^* iai'rin<i the mater lal^i and -tiuri jel they need to. do their work. 
Taking ro^er^s to taking a test, of which there are several types, 
notably prett^sts, posttests, and curriculum-embedded tests (CET) . 

Not only do pupils in Longbranch take many more tests than 
one might expect, but they often decide when they are ready to 
take a particular test. The three types of test vafy in system- 
atic ways, and pupils |ire sensitive to this variation. The pre- 
test is least test-like in th^ sense that pupils are expected to 
do poorly on it because it tests for knowledge they have not yet 
received instruction on. As a result, pupils take a very casual 
approach to pretests. Posttests are taken quite ^seriously, and 
GETS fall in between. As one pupil put it, "Pretests don't mat- 
ter, but if you fail a posttest, you get yelled at." Failing a 
posttest means that pne does not go on to a higher .level in the 
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curriculum. And une doofi not get to fill m a square after one^s 
name on the wall chart indicating how many units each pupil has 
completed r 

Another interesting belief not shown in the taxonomy but 
rt»^!*»"fve uf this atmosphere I ha\*c refcrr3d to \z the per- 
sonal quaUty of most activities. In the tape recordings and 
interviews pupils persistently used the possqssive pronoun when 
referring to the objects of activities, for example, "I do m^ 
seatwork,- •^She's doing her Min-Ex," "Jimmy has to take his CET," 

.and so on, ^ ^ ' 

The qotttng ca-teqory is depicted in the taxonomy as differ- 
ent from working in/on. ^ Although getting things is a necessary 
adjunct to working, it is qualitatively different. Unlike doing, 
taking, and so on, pupils are nest evalua.ted on their performance 
in getting things. The routine is so familiar -that pupils rarely 
make mistakes. Second, while other working activities may be 
more or less fun, gettinq provides opportunities for fooling 
' around (as when a child run§ in the hallway enroute to getting 
a tape, or chats with a friend in the learning center) and is, 
therefore, usuaj.ly enjoyable. A persistent problem from the 
teacher/ s point of view 'is that when pupils get out of their 
seats to get something, a qijick trip may turn into a veritable 
Odyssey as pupils get side-tracked bo^th literally and figura- 
tively. 

The individualization/self-management system was originally 
designed to facilitate instructibn, but the presence of the help- 
ing category indicates a kind of generalization effect. Pupils 
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t.ike ,>n many v»( f fu- ' ♦ ,t sK tu'rmally pfrtnrmcd by a teacher irv non- 
ins t ru^t i^^l^rLi 1 arui ir;it r Uv-t 1 u;al areas. Pupilsj are aasiqned "jobs" 
for one-rvonth periods, atter which lobs are reassuined. "Clean- 
inq," "brmqinq," and "passing our." are such jobs. Each pupil 
ha^ Ui.'i her vjw; ]ob to Ac uui ifi nt),^t cases, t hebc lobs are done 
rout line ly without pronptirui t r t^tn the teacher. "Cojroctinq" and 

V / ' 

ni«.-e|l 1 ar;eouf: tasks are more v^tten assiqnecyon the basis of merit. 
That IS, when the ]ul> omes up the teacher a.^siqns it to a child 
who i,s reiiible ^r who has his her Kork dene for the day. 

I The teacher's primary function, vside from record ^ keep i nq , 
1^.5 t^. s^^rve the f^upil as a tutor. For this reason, pupils most 
ott^^n turn t;^ her when they are in some difficulty rather, than to 
thcjiir peers. Nevertheless, pupils who have a facility in a sub- 
]€*ct sometimes atta^^h themselves to peers lackinq such facility 
and art» called upon when jiecessary. 

Makinq is a fairly s t raiqh tf orwar J cateqory and the one part 
of the pupil's cognitive map thuTt most closely resembles my own. 

^ Opportunities to create things are f requen t'* f or pupils in Long- 
branch. In additiion to art dlass, children make things in the 

\ library, in their homeroom, and in the sciei;ice lab. 

Likewise, playing is a predictable category, although the / 
extent of play is greater than one might find in a more tradi- 
tional school. Children visit the gym three times a week where 
they play various games, some of which (i.e., basketball), how- 
ever, do contain an element of work. They may also play in other 
places, particularly the homeroom during Block and in the science 
lab when they are there in small groups. Teachers and children 
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both ^3ee play an t fu* )u»jt rt'Wiird for work well done; hOwever, 
teachers differ with respect to the latitude that they perniit 
children in play. Two of them place few inhibitions on the 
children in play: ^he other two take a narrower view, an<3 as 
oniT^pj^il put it, "And she I tne teacher] doesn't iiKe us %o play 



Ojre you don't learn anything\" There are educational games in 
the rooms, and .two of the teachers steer children to these and 
away from the noisier, more active games. 

Play with animals is an interesting category. There are 
animals in the science lab and in one of the classrooms. Of all 
th€* an,imal3, children gravitate t;o the hamsters, but in playing 
with them, they place them in a human context. They talk to the 
hamsters, build houses for them, and cjreate little playlets 
.around the hamsters as people! ^ As one child explained, "I don't 
like the fish [in aquariums] as much because you can't hold 'em 
and play with ' em . * 

Finally, an explana tory "Viote oh "building puzzles": These 
are large jigsaw puzzles, and several rooms have tables set aside 
on which^ a puzzle is gradually pieced together by pupils who 
spend 5-10 minutes at a stretch on it. When the puzzle is assem- 
bled, it is boxed and the pieces from a new one are poured out on 
the table and the cycle begins again. 

In the category of fooling around we have the pupil's very 
unique contribution to school life. By this I mfean that other 
activities can be traced hack, in most cases, either to an aspect 
of instructional practice or the behavior of teachers and 




that [building domino towers, then knocking them down) 
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aides. Foolinq aioun.l at tivUu»ii »irt» uniquely a product 'of the* 

pupils as socXal qroup . rhe5t» activities are pre'sent despite 

the fact that, by pupils own admission, they :y^e "not allowed." 

The siystem not only doc^s not pr^ivnJf for them but .actively tries 

O 

to prevent them from Oi^currinq. furthermore, consider the fact 
that of the five main cateqorie.s in- the taxonomy, foolinq around 
IS the only one that *is little affected by the experimental 
school. I am quite convinced that although the coqnitive map 
of pupils in a traditional school woiild be (different in many 
respects from Fiqure 3, a fooling around cateqory would be 
present and that most of the subcateqor ies listed here would 
a 1 so occur . 

The o.nly subcategory that requires some, explanation is 
"buqqinq. Buqt|inq can be translated as bothering someone, for 
example, by teasing, takinq thinqs, pinching, name-calling, and 
so forth. In Longbranch, pupils not only bug each other, but 
they also bug the teacher; and teachers bug pupils, at least to 
the extent of teasing them (good-naturedly) . 

The main categories are interrelated in systematic ways, 

i 

but all the categories seem to depend on or revolve atound work. 
Work is primary in belief, if not in fact. Other activities are 
contingent upon work. A pupil explains: . . you work, then 

you take a break for ten minutes and you fool around or build a 
puzzle." '*A11 other activities serve as either a break from 
wo-rk or as a rt^ward for having done one's work. "Jobs'* are done 
after work i s . completed , and other chores are assignemby the 
teacher to pupils who have their work done or who have/ "met their 
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s^r^Als** on that day. Children are permitted to make things in 
Block or in the science lab only after their work is done. Art 
and music classes . , aren't work, they're fun." At holiday 
time, such as Christmas and Valentine's Day, the workload light- 
ens for the entire class, and in its plAr-o r-hildren make cards, 
gifts, decorate the school, and play. Play al^?# follows work, 
or, fj)r students who regularly meet their goals , ^serves as a 
break between work activities. Children who do not do their 
work are denied play privileges. Making and playing can fade 
into fooling around. Children may start out to make something 
and end up "making a mess," which is fooling around. They may 
play (a game, for example) before their work is complete, and 
this is fooling around; or their play may become overly* loqg or 
boisterous, and this, too, is fooling around. 

Although the paramount theme in this study is that school 
life is comprised of activit;,ies , two other themes suggested 
themselves in the first phase of the project. lliese themes were 
people and places in the school. I pursued both these themes in 
the same manner that I pursued the activities theme. I asked 
pupils, for example, "Are there different kinds of people in the 
school?", and proceecied from there. There were only two features 
about people which all pupils used as distinguishing characteris- 
tics. These were teachers vs. pupils and boys vs. girl pupils. 
Teachers are not reliably differentiated into subcategories, - 
and although pupils use features like height, hair color, and 
the wearing of glasses to differentiate among themselves (see 
interview, p. 18), these features are not us6d with any 
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regularity. Hence, .aij^ cognit^ map of people would be rather 
sketchy. It is fair to say that individual pupils do not usu- 
ally generalize about people in school and that even when they 
do, these generalizations are»not widely shared. 

Beliefs about places in the school are thoroughly grounded 
in reality. Pupils believe that the places in school are those 
defined by actual partitions and locations, and they use terms 
. in common parlance to denote' these places (see in{ferview, p. 18) 
A cognitive map of places would be, very simply, a list of the 
most frequented rooms in the schoal and the playground. These, 
findings suggest that, conceptually at least, th.e domains of 
people and places' are not very important. As we shall see, how- 
ever, people and places do have^an impact on the activities do- 
main. 

In my discussion of the activities, domain I have tried to 
dG two things. I have placed activity terms into the fuller 
context of the school setting. In doing this, I have also 
offered a kind of validation of the taxonomy as a "cognitive 
map of school life. All of the activities which pupils mention 
in interviews do in fact occur, and th.e relationships Which are 
depicted make sense to me given what I know about Longbranch 
and about fourth and fifth graders there. We can turn now to 
some further research that was designed to extend this valid^ar 

tion. . . 

All 80 fourth and fifth graders completed a similarities 
judgment instrument composed of 25 phrases, each containing a 
different activity. The phrases are listed in Figure 4, which 
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also sh^AjvT^ the ^t•-lult^^ of h itvir.irrh i c*a 1 c lus tor i nq 'ana lys is that 

was performed^on pupils* - ir^. f ; . Wri u those rt'sul^sr"^ ^3h<>w 

are the patterns formed^as phrases cluster together. f[je scale 

indicates the relative compictness of the clusters. A compact 

cluster would' oc^^ur wh^m ?. iarqe proportion of children beliovC: 

that two* or more phrasos .jre similar. Weak or no clustering 

would indicate either that there was considerable disagreement 

among pupils as to the similarity of pairs of phrases, or that 

two phrases were ludqed d i .ss iifii I ar by a large proportion of 

A . ' ' . P 

f^jpils. Johnson {no date) has devised a simple statistic that 

further clarifies the strength of clustering. • This test indi- ' 
cates whet\ a pair or gro^p of items is judged to be similar 
more ofttjn ^h^n -ould be expected by chance at a .99^1evol of 
"onfidence. Keeping in mind that pupils had a tendency to 
■judge all pairs as "a lot differ&nt," it is, i^^deed, encourag- 
ing to find that there is a significant aj^iiount of ' c lus ter i ng in ' 
the data. Ove-r half of the clusters are significant at the .01 
level or better. This is pre! xminary evidence that beliefs 
about activities are not idiosyncratic, but shared.. 

Comparing Figure 3 to Figure 4, we find considerable over- 
lap between the cognitive map as elicited through interviews 
and the quas i - taxonomy generated by the clustering 'analysis. 
There seem to be two large clusters that correspond to work 
(top,. Figure 4) and play^ (bottom of Figure 4). There is a^very 
strong playing cluster (phrases ,18-21) ^nd a fooling around clus- 
ter (phrases 15-17) that merges into the playing cluster. There 
is a doing cluster (phrases 12-13) and a getting cluster (ph rases 
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6-7). Some phrase-^ would tippt-*^"*^" to be out of placej^in Figure 



4. Ph&ases 1 and 14 are not clustered," even though^oth are 
fielpinq; th-is would throw doubt, on th^ 'validity of the helping 
category in Figure 3. There is a very strong science cluster 
(phrases 2ir-24) which overrides activity-based clustering. 
That is, phrases 22 and '23 ane not clustered with the other 
doing ^activities , as one might expect from Figure 3, and phrase 
^ 24 is not clustered with phrase. 9, even though both are making 
activities. A similar problem occurs with phrases 10-11, where 
reading as the subject seems to override taking and doing ^s 
the two named activities. One can take the clustering results 
, as partially v^alidating the cognitive map as elicited in inter- 
views, wh* recognizing that subjects exert an influence on 
pupil's th^^nking with respect to activities. 

Figure 4 does not show, except in a rough way, the 'under- 
lying attributes or dimensions that pupils use in making their 
:)udgments. This information is provided by the analysis proce- 
dures of the KYST program (Kruskal et al., no date)'. The re- 
sults of the KYST run^^^on^/^he data, are shown in Table 1. The 
best fit to the data is a three-dimensional solution. The 
first is a work-play continuum. Phrases with large weight 
values are work activities, those with low weight values are 
play or fooling a'round activities. The second dimension is a 
noninteraction-interaction continuum. Phrases with low weights 
involve the pupil in direct interac^on with teache'r, aide, or 
peer; those with high weights do not involve direct interaction. 
The third dimension is an object-words continuum. Phrases 
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with hiqh weights point to the mariijjulatibn, of objects; ^^ose 



with low weights point to the manipulation or^se of words^ 

The first dimension is consis'tent with tJie cognitive map 



and reflects the fact that, in one pupi 1 ' s ^ words : "School is 
half-way supposed to be fun." Furthermore, the work-play dimen- 
sion accounts for most of the variance in the data; it is the 
most itJtp^fcr tant attributes The other dimensions kre not obvious 
from the taxonomy alone, but evidence gathered as a participant 
observer ie4ds me to comment that most children do value oppor- 
tunities to interact directly with others in the school and 
have warm relationships with teachers, aJ.des , and peers. They 
even talk back (aloud) to the CRT terminal when ^it responds in 
type to their input. It is also true that there are many o'ppor- 
t.uniiies t&r pupils to interact with gadgets and other objects 
in the school, and this attribute ip one of the things that 
makes school life exciting. 

The ^ird type of analysis employed in this data was the 
INDSCAL procedure (Carroll & Chang, 1970) . It is designed to 
show whether all pupils are using the same attributes ^of the 
phrases tp make judgments on th'eir similarity. There was no 

evidence from the results to 'indicate that subgroups of pupils 

\ 

used the -attributes differently. For each dimension, and.. es- 
pecially for the work-play dimension, , weight values varied lit- 
tle over subjects. 

To summarize the analyses of the siinilarities judgment data, 

a 

it appears that the taxonomy of activities obtained through 
interviews with a few pupils is an accurate representation of 
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the coqnitive map .ill pupiln. By ancf^arqe, the. structure 

of the taxonomy has been validated; al.thouqh because the phrases 

w'or.t a irsed place and ^ijbuvrt information as well as an activity, 

the clusrerinq taxoftomy differs, in some respects, from what 
y 

was c^A^^cLuJ' The study revealed that pupils share a comniOu 
-view ot school life; there were no sharply idiosyncratic judq- 
ments nor evidence for subgroup? with differing views. Finally, 
the study revealed three dimensions which underlie the pupils' 
cognitive map of activities. These were: work vs. play, inter- 
action vs. noninteraction, and objects vs. words. 

y 

Pupils' Behavi or . 

In addition to validating the taxonomy through participant 
observation and a similarities judgment instrument, behavior 
observation was used- to check on the occurrence of activities 
and their relative frequencies. The observation schedule is 
3hown in Figure 2 and the definitions of code labels are given 
in Appendix A. Table 2 present^ the absolute frequency of 
occurrence for the 15 activities that were coded. All of the 
activities taken from the taxonomy do occur, although some 
occur relatively rarely. 

^ Table 3 presents the same data collapsed for major cate- 
gories. That is, activities numbered 1, 2, 3, 6, and 8 from 
Table 2 are grouped under Working ; 10 and 11 under Helping ; and 
4,' 5, 7, 9, and 14 under Fooling Around . Reference to Figurq 3 
will confiriti tha-t these activitiies have been grouped under the 
apfi^ropria te categories. For example, in Table 3, Fooling Around 
is' composed of: . Wa tching/Listenlng to (0), Daydreaming ,, Talking 
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Table 3 

Pft?quenc«es of Activities Collapsed by 
Md*n Citeqoriet Behavior Observation Study 



Wain Catpqory 



Absolute 
F requency 



Pe(cent 
erf Total 



\/Vofk tig 
* Helping 
Play nq 
Wjk.nq 

Waitsnq 



1.499 
52 
125 
227 
863 
126 



51 8 
1.8 
43 
78 

29 8 
44 
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wiu. Tfa.'rier l'>), TiUirij with Vwi i^)) , and Foolin^j ^fo^I^^' 
and thfie cattH^ritvi t^^Mt i va U-nt r; are all I luted under 
FooIini| Around in t*'u» activities t^axonomy . Tablet* } «Ur>w«i that, 
indt»<Hi, for thf* -lample ot Jiettiriqv; ^ ak^n here, workinq occupien 
rouqhly half of pupilu' time, and this i;i (•t>n".i istont with a 
wvdt-'ly shared i upi 1 ti»luf. 

For t*.f J roup ^Mtt»jory m t:.c- Behavior iUiuervat ion Schedule, 
I found that chi Idrer^ r^end 11. of their t imo |Ln 'iroupa . Their 
Ijcativui m r 'it' r^>om m ^ru^wn in Table 4. Pupilfi spend two- thirds 
of their time at their . But, si i n Je soats in Lonqbranch are 

nrjt I i^Iatt'l f r )ne another, "bt?inq in one's ueat" does not 
imply what i u♦:nerwl^Je miqht. A second point in that pupils 
uue the f lo^-»r t-r playinq qames , readinq, and even working on 
mat n le^json ^ » 



itJte 4 

Bf^^flvior Ohu*' v.r ;in Study 
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Traveimq 

On the ftoor pfiy tabfe 
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Frpqucncy 



1,947 
389 
200 
66 
75 
186 



Percent 
of Total 
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136 
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26 
6 5 
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The ,t'r^ u i'>n- wwrt- madv m ^liB ^ f f tsrent ^lettinqa 

m tne nchool it;t»c pa.^e and i.jaro 2). Table S iihows ^jome of 
the uettiri^-awtivity int oract lonti . For working > for exanfple, it 
.,h-.wti now t re-iucntly tM^^ .nativity wmi; obb^erveJ in each of the ^ 
ae^tir^jt. t-'^t* profKirtion of wurkmq relative to all other 

aotiv/ties utiiervea m that uettinij. The^je interactions will be 
•iii-u^i.ed at qreater Icn^ith in papero that focus on the mpact 
uettini >ri activitu-i. The only point I wish to make here 

IS that althoaqh the trequency ot a qiven activity may vary 
ovrr iottmqji, a_n ^cL>-.Y>t^»^ occur in all aettings , Thero- 

t >tt', I U'Uff system that centers on the activity domain is 

n-j? It all an unreasonable way of conceptualizing school life. 

Suoh a t»eliet j-y'^tpm doe^> indeed Recount for,^in a descriptive 

f.i>hiun, tht* behavior patterns of pupils. 
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^ Anotror way uf .ina t /zrn j the obtjorv^at ion data is to ask 
what individual pupils are doing durinq the observation period. 
Table 6 preoento such an analyais, and further analysis of the 
behavior ot individual pupilti will bo offered in a forthcoming 
paper on the subiect. 
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Table 6 shows that all pupils were observed at least once 
ehgaged in working and fooling around . All but three pupils 
were observed getting something i and all but six making some- 
•thing. Roughly half of the pupils were never observed playing 
or helping , although this number is probably inflated due to 
the fact that observations were not made during the last half- 
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hour of Block t wtu \ » whtui a .;reat deal of playing and holp - 
Ln«i occur. Pupila spend "^-20% (2-7 pbs.) of their time i"n get - 
txn^ *jomt»th i at:; . Play ing and making account for less thean 10% 
of rnont "pupil:** "tine. Wojrkin^ and f ooling around are by far 
the most f requen*: activit les for p\ipils. Working absorbs roughly 
4p% bf a pupil' i time, althougb a sizeable minority (12/80) spend 
more than 50* (18^- ob.^ . ) of their time* working . • Foolj.ng around 
accounts for 10-50% (4-17 obs O of a pupil's time, and it is 
true that pupils whu spend more time fooling around spend less 
time working and vico-versa. Finally, and this finding is not 
^ifuwn ir. thi* tab If, children shift among these activities con- 
<5*:antly. It is entirely possible to find a pupil engaged in a 
aec^uence of fivt- different activities in five minutes time. 

The cognitive map of activities (Figure 3) indicates the 
range of behaviors that pupils might possibly display in Long- 
branch. It IS an accurate map insofar as all the activitie^' ^ 
which were named by pupils were in fact observed to occur in 

this study. The map does not allow one to predict tjie frequency 

V 

of any given activity, however, and this observation stUdy pro- 
vides that information. Based on my interviews, however, I 
would guess that pupils might be a bit surprised to see how' 
little time they actually devote to playing . Playing seems to 
loom larger in their talk about school life than it does in 
their behavior. Table 6 contains several empty cells or cells 
with small numbers indicating that some pupils rarely or never 
engage in certain activities. In .interviewing- pupi Is and in 
the similarities .;judgment study, however, sucfi gaps were not 
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ovident. X aim suq'qestinij that pupils share a cognitive map of 
possible school life activities, eveji when they do not them- 
selves engage in'all thes6 activities. 

Smmnary and Cone 1 us ions 
In a very real sense, this project represented an attempt 
to prove the reasonableness, rather than the truth, of some 
ideas. Let me list* these ideas and comment on the extent to 
which the results were encouraging or discquraging » 

1. It is possible to study a.schyol anthropologically. 
The :Jtudy reported here parallels in many ways the field studies 
of anthropologists in more exotic settings. The investigator 
treated his subjects as informants and sought/lx^ learn their 
language and cul£urp. He rem-amed "in the rield" long enough 

to capture a hplistic picture of the }5ociety (of pupils). 

2. By focusing on beliefs or what people have in their 
.heads, one does obtain a reasonable picture of the culture of 

interest. I think this is true for this population. It is pos- 
sible that with much younger children it would not be true. 
Converging lines of evidence were offered to support the idea 
that activities are central to the culture of pupils, and the 
cognitive map that was elicited shows the pattern and stability 
one expects to find in that culture. There^ is little evidence 
that any other conceptua 1 domain can por tray the culture as 
well as activities, and the observation study shows that pupils' 
behaviors are exhaustively classified by the pupils* own order- 
ing of these activities. 
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3. The sh5g:ed cognitive map gives 'credence to the former 
idea that pupils in an elementary school "^Tiink as a group, while 
the idea that they behave as a group re'ceived only partial sup- 
port frOm the behavior observation study results . Overall, the 
results suggest that attempts to understand pupils as a group 
will bettiost fruitful when the investigator queries pupils abq4t 
events and things in -the school environment and less fruitful if 
only their behavior is observed or if" only some standardized 
opinionnaire is used. 

4. Open-ende<^, Ippsely structured interviews with a few 
"informants" can tell us something about the culture of the 
group as a whole. Based on my study, I would be willing to 
conduct such interviews in several different schools and com- 
pare the results, even without the validation procedures that 
I used here. There is striking evidence that all pupils, at 
least across a span of two grades, construct the same reality, 
and therefore, that interviewing a few accomplishes nearly as 
much as interviewing all of them. , 

5. Ol^ collective ignorance of schools is such that it is 
possible for a researcher to enter a school with a very open-- - 
agenda and come out with a few discoveries. Beyond the desire 

to observe pupils and understand their beliefs about school life, 
I had few other plans. The situation itself largely dictated 
the steps I took and the methods I employed. It was possible 
to gradually focus the investigation and to begin asking some 
pointed questions. 
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Essentially the lilca.s that motivated this proioct were 
reasonable enough. This work then represents small advances in 
our understanding of school life as a culture, of belief systems 
and the relationship between beliefs and behaviors, and of the 
nature of an experimt»ntal school. These results will take on 
more value as we learn more about the oxperinental school. One 
interestmq extension would be to query teachers about school 
life usfnrj some of these same methods. Just such a study is 
planned for Lonqbranch. 




Reference Notes 



Lancy, D. F.,, & Resnick, L. B. .:*uij:*:7 'hf ^^b-ul^'-ure ->f 

:h i: jV . ' nK fi • if/T^jj'H. Paper presented 

3t the meeting of the Society for' Cross-Cultural Research, 
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APPENDIX-^A ^ 



Code for Pupil Behavior Observation Schedule 

~ ^ ■ ~ ' ^ \ 

, o ■ ■ * 

a " ♦ ' ' • ■ 

^* DJS^e > Time , Homeroom Teacher , Place , and Pupil ' s ^Name 
(surname) will all be'^written in before the observation session 
. begtrl^. ' . 

2. Location: The code for location is found on the bot- >- 
tom of the observation schedule. 

A = at seat ; the child Is sitting or standing by his/^ 
her seat. 

B = travel ing ; the ch i Id is located somewhere in the 
room not covered by the other codes or is moving 
around, out of or into a room. 

C on the floor, at play table. / 

D =» at teacher's desk*. 

E ^. tape table; chil<f*'is sitting at or standing by the 
bench/table whicl^ holds the tape players. 

F = periphery; the child is standing nea^r or moving 
along one of the walls in the room. ^ 

G = out of the room. 

3. Groog: This box is checked if the child is engaged in 
a group activity of some kind. The group is 'not a random clus- 
ter but is together for some purpose. Examples of groups in- 
clude: three bhildren playing a game, a child helping another 
with a lesson, two children^ making a poster, two children meas- 
uring each other for an assignment. 

4. Working ; The child' is actively engaged in working on 
something connected with a subject or an isxtiraordinary assign- 
ment from the teacher such as seatwork, a book review , writing • 
sentences as punishment, etc. The observer will, therefore , see 
the child either reading, writing, typing systematically on the 
computer, manipulating materials in a Min-Ex or SA in science, 
or listening to a tape in spelling, IS, or LS & RS . 

Getting : The child is actively engaged in getting 
something or going somewhere. Examples include getting a work- 
sheet, punching the time clock, getting a tape, sharpening a 
pencil, taking a folder to the aide, getting or putting away 




■r 

material in science, goimj uL to the teacher for whatever rea- 
son, getting a game, getting coats to leave, going to the bath- 
room, getting art materials, etc. ' 

^' Wat ching/listening to ; The child watches and/or lis- 
tens to a teacher (addressing the whole class) , a peer or group 
of peers, 'a filmsttip, or a film. The code I is used to indi- 
cate that the watching or listening is related to instruction? 
O is u^ed otherwise. 

7. Daydreaming : This is coded when the child seems to be 
staring off into space not looking at anything in particular 
during the entire observation period. 

/• 

8. Talking : I. The c^iild is talking to the teacher, an 
aide, or a peer abQut his/her work, or the child is listening 
to ^me . Tnis does not include those occasions whenlthe child 
IS listening to the teacher address the entire clasps or those 
occasions when the child is addressing the entire class. 0. 
Same as above when unrelated to work. ~ 

^* Help ing : The child is helping when he/sho^ vo luntari ly 
^engages in an activity which achieves some goa*l e'stablished by 
and for someone else. Helping the teacher includes running 
errands, cleaning the boards, passing out folders, etc. Help- 
ing a friend is difficult to code because the coder must be 
aware of the antecedent circumstances. If a child" is inter- 
acting with another childj^ talking with peer is checked? f,urther 
information is necessary Defore the coder makes a judgment as 
# to whether the conversation is instructional in content (I) or 
other (0) . Even more information is needed to make the judg- 
^^ment that' the child is heloinq a 'peer. 

10. Pla y ing : The child is engaged in a play activity, 
specifically, playing a game, playing with an animal, or build- 
ing a puzzle. If tl^e child i? engaged. in any one of these 
activities and is castigated for doing so by peers or teachers, 
a check should, rather, be placed in the "other" box because 
this activity is "fooling around." This is like].y to happen if 
the child is play'ing when he/she is supposed to be working or 

if the child is playing in a disruptive Vay , for example, build- 
ing a tower of dominoes and then knocking it down. 

11. Making : Any construction activity that the child en- 
gages in IS making, such as making a picture, a poster, a bulle- 
tin board . Making also occurs in science as when chi Idren make 
things during their self -selected period with tinkertoys, bat- 
teries, plaster-of -paris , etc. 

12. Other: This code is used for Fooling Around and is a 
broad category that includes many itemsl (a) bugging or bother- 
ing another child or the teacher--the child physically or verb- 
a^Jly tries either playfully or maliciously to antagonize another 
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ptuson- lb") J.nr».in.'t I jruMi play-thirf is p Uy th,\t is noisy, dis- 
ruptive, or fills when the ohild ahcijld be wgrkinq or has nqt 
finiiiMed his/her work-; (r) activities that .ire deliberately aimed 

makir.q a ra^ss wU'h paints, with paper, SQribblinq, doodlinq, 
t»tc,; (d) play-like activities that do not- fit into the playlnq 
'.i»-ej.>ry (because they, are rut playinq a aame, buildinq.a puzzle, 
or playinq with an animati ^ ich as throwinq spitballs or paper 
airplanes, runninq ( r skippw^.i in the hallway, fiqhtinq, wrestling, 
etc, Observ€'rs shoilJ atterr^pt t , wrirt* in the space what the 
child lai doinq if this box is t?hi?cked. 

n. C'nidentit 1 ' ' : A check should be placed in this box If 
the chi Id I3~ waFt inq for someone or somethinq. This most often 
'happens when the child is waiting for the teacher to help him/ 
her to answer a ijuestion. This box should not be chocked if the 
chili IS engaged in a'ny other activity, even though the observer 
may h«ave noticed tha't t he chi Id i s wa i 1 1 ng , 



14. By and lanqe , these catec/ories code overt behavior. 
Tht* 'nly cases where J 3udgment of intention must be made are in 
the '.Mtegories of helping and in those categories which must be 
coded as I or 0. Furthermore, the coder rates the first behav- 
ior he sees at thQ onset. of the 10-second interval so that a 
child returning to his seat at t» is coded as getting, even if 
he IS working at t,. Locat.ion is coded every time, regardless 
of activity. 
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